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CHRISTIAN TESTS 
OF SOCIETY 


By Francis J. McConNELL 


Whatever the order of society in the days before us, 
it must meet at least three tests if it is to be genuinely 
Christian. 


GOODS ENOUGH FOR ALL 

To begin with, society must produce more material 
goods. Taking the world as a whole, there are not now 
enough material goods to go around. It has been said 
that science has already progressed far enough to assure 
us that the race will not perish of starvation, assuming 
that earthly conditions remain measurably the same 
as now. This is indeed a notable achievement. It is 
said by those who claim to know that in the Middle 
Ages good land in Europe produced only about five 
bushels of wheat to the acre. The advance to the yield 
of today through discovery and invention has been all 
but incredible. Nevertheless, we have a long distance to 
go yet if we have only now reached the stage of security 


_ from famine, and even in these war days, security from 


famine is not assured. —— 


Let us keep in sight the possibility of a Christian 
_ materialism. Materialism can be Christian as supplying 


- the basis for-a fine and full life. Lazarus in the parable 


is no doubt a worthy figure, but he does not represent 


our ideal by any means. The point of the parable is 
that, worthy though he was, he did not have enough 


to eat. The gospel could not have been preached by a 


} 


band of Lazaruses. A man’s life does not indeed consist 
in the abundance of the things that he possesses, but he 


cannot live at all unless he possesses some things. There 


are goods necessary for subsistence, another level of — 


goods necessary for comfort, another level of goods 


till it reaches beyond the subsistence height 


ial good: af 


-y for luxury. Christian duty is first to raise that —_units. 
ver, and attains to the comfort stage. I insist 
duty to seek the largest possible _ 
all the goods | 
among the in- 


a whole, more chaste in sex relations than are the civil- 
ized, for the reason that the primitives do not have 
enough food to make possible the surplus of bodily 
energy for any riotous indulgences. These same ob- 
servers admit, however, that on those irregular occasions 
on which food is plentiful enough to make possible a 
feast, the licentious orgies are bad enough. No, admit- 
ting the possibilities of evil with larger food supplies for 
the whole world, those possibilities have to be met and 
the temptations mastered. 

We need more goods and we need a better distribu- 
tion of the goods we now have. I am not for the moment 
thinking of distribution in the economic sense of rent, 
interest, dividends and wages, but the larger distribution 
of goods at prices which will put them within, the reach 
of all. A man who provides a better way of changing 
the space relations of things is a producer. We need 
better production in getting things from the places 
where there are too many to the places where there are 


too few. It may be that what we call overhead in the 


great distributing agencies is too heavy to allow of the 
spreading of goods over the earth’s surface at a genu- 
inely popular price. Anything that remedies this defect 
contributes to a humanly effective Christianity, for it 
gives a chance at the expression and development of life’ 
through the use of the physical. 


LEISURE FOR PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 


‘The second basic demand of Christianity upon modern 
industry is that, with the increase of the effectiveness 
of machinery, the workers be allowed enough leisure 
from their tasks of bread-winning to have a chance for 
the development of whatever talents they may possess. 
The world ought to be more and more what Professor 


William E. Hocking calls a field for experiment. There 


cannot be much experiment in the field of daily work 
for that is under the direction of managers of huge 
Thera indeed thinkers like G. D. H. Cole who 


chief delight in it, but probably the late J. A. Hobson _ 
for 
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workers may not make good use of their spare hours. 
No doubt there will be plenty of us in the day of in- 
creased leisure who will wish to take our neighbor’s 
welfare in hand, but we shall have to learn to let the 
neighbor determine for himself what he will do. All 
society can do is to put before them the opportunity for 
self-expression. It can establish libraries and art gal- 
leries and even schools for adult workers. In speaking 
of the success of the Workers’ Education Movement in 
England, Professor R. H. Tawney once remarked in my 
hearing that some of the thesis papers prepared in these 
schools would have been given high grading if they 
had been submitted in a course at any English University 
for an advanced degree. The vast mass of ordinary 
people in the world have done fairly well in obedience 
to the regimentation of the forces which compel them 
to their daily tasks, the forces of nature and the forces 
of men. It may be just as well to give them a chance 
at what the psychologists call, with wearisome itera- 
tion, self-expression and self-realization in spheres 
where they are free from regimentation. 

Of course a type of hard-boiled reactionary will have 
it that this puts dangerous ideas into the minds of the 
people and makes them discontented. Well, revolutions 
come out of two types of discontent. The first is the 
discontent of those who will stand the hardships of an 
evil condition no longer, the revolution expressed in the 
adage that the worm will turn. There is another type, 
that which comes out of a growing intelligence on the 
part of the people, a restlessness due to the increasing 
realization of the demand of a growing human ideal. 
Which is the better kind of revolution, that with ideas 
back of it, or that which has nothing but empty minds 
as well as empty stomachs? 


RELEASE FROM INDUSTRIAL OVER-STRAIN 


Again, the Christian demand is that when men come 
to the use of leisure they are to come in such condition 
as to be interested in doing something besides sleeping. 
It is true that in many an industry the strain today 
has been taken off the backs and the arms of men and 
placed on steel shovels and levers. The wear and tear 
of modern industry is not so largely on muscles and 
bones as on nerves. It has not been more than half a 
century, by the way, since charges of damages to nerves 
began to appear as reasons for legal action. Now a large 
part of the strain caused by the worker’s life could 
probably be called nervous, strain which is not so ob- 
vious as muscular strain but fundamentally more serious. 

I heard some years ago of a conscientious and humane 
manager of a watch factory who felt deep concern over 
the nerve-racking nature of some of the more delicate 
tasks in his factory. At the time, as I understood the 
story, there was a process called “truing” the hair spring, 
in which the exact condition of the fine spring had to be 
determined precisely by trained eyesight. After the most 
expert of such “truers” had been for some weeks at his 
task, he would be so frayed and ragged nervously as to 
be near prostration. This manager was discussing the 
problem of the over-strain on nerves in modern industry 
before a group of sociologists. As the facts about nerve- 
strain in the watch factory were brought out, one of 
these sociologists, of wide reputation, made a sweeping 
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gesture and pronounced pontifical sentence. “We live 
in a machine age,” he declared. “If men cannot stand 
the nerve-strain of such an age, let them go to the 
wall.” Well, we cannot afford to have too many people 
at the wall. Nothing will send them to the wall quicker 
than nerve strain. Some work processes will do this of 
themselves but oftener it is the general condition of an 
industry which produces the strain. There was a day 
when it was said that in the steel business a worker was 
assumed to be old at forty..At least it was difficult for 
one over forty to get a job. Today it is not easy for 
women workers in offices to get new posts after they 
are far into the thirties. 

This is what I was writing just a few years ago to 
the distress of a good many of my Methodist brethren. 
How tame it seems now. Think of the strides we have 
taken, and were taking, indeed, even before the present 
war broke out, in the direction of larger social welfare. 
While we have not yet conquered unemployment, we 
have with considerable effectiveness got into the public 
mind the social necessity of the right of all who want to 
work to have a chance to work. We are seriously tack- 
ling the problem of the depressions which come in 
cycles. The drastic and rigorous legislative and execu- 
tive measures aimed at the good of all are so common- 
place now as hardly to call for comment. It is true that 
much of this has come about through the necessities of 
a life and death struggle in the global war. One of the 
few advantages of a war, however, apart from sheer 
self-preservation of a nation, is that the nation finds out 
what it can do in exercising its economic strength. 


MONOPOLY 


“The best way for the Church to deal with the post- 
war materialism of scarcity will be to move positively 
toward the social control of wealth, with the purpose 
of the increase of wealth as an economy of plenty, with 
the old orthodoxy of the sacredness of monopoly in 
private hands cast out as a thing accursed.’ Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell in “A Basis for the Peace to 
Come.” ; 

In order to cast out monopoly it is imperative to 
understand its strength and power. 

The power of monopoly is forcibly revealed in a 
pamphlet (price 10 cents) published by Labor Research 
Association, 80 East 11 Street, New York City, entitled, 
“Monopoly in the United States—Facts revealed by the 
TNEC investigation.” (T. N. E. C. was created by a 


joint resolution of Congress [Public Res. No. 113, 


7Sth Congress], approved June 16, 1938.) The follow- 
ing excerpts are taken from it with permission: 


THE INDICTMENT OF MONOPOLY 


Presenting what it calls the “counts in the indictment 


of monopoly,” TNEC Monograph No. 21, Competition 
and Monopoly in American I ndustry, summarizes the 


pa effects of monopoly on. American economic 
ife: eNPL? 


It “inflicts no penalty on efficiency.” Regardless of 


what el onopolist does, “his hold upon the market 
is assured.” : = 
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“The monopolist may engage in research.and invent 
new materials, methods and machines, but he will be 
reluctant to make use of these inventions if they would 
compel him to scrap existing equipment or if he believes 
their ultimate profitability is in doubt .. . his refusal to 
cut prices deprives the community of any gain.” 

Monopoly ‘‘causes an uneconomic allocation of pro- 
ductive resources” and “prevents the full utilization of 
productive capacity. ... A large part of the productive 
plant is condemned to idleness.” 

“By refusing to sell at figures that would move his 
goods the monopolist leaves factories idle and labor un- 
employed. . . . By stabilizing price, the monopolist un- 
stabilizes the whole economy.” 

Monopoly “impedes the raising of the general plane 
of living . . . it makes the total output of goods and 
services smaller than it otherwise would be.” 

It “contributes to inequality in the distribution of in- 
Sed) ora A more nearly perfect mechanism for making 
the poor poorer and the rich richer could scarcely be 
devised.” 


MONOPOLY OBSTRUCTS WAR EFFORT 


By far the most serious of the TNEC criticisms of 
monopoly relate to its harmful effects on the nation’s war 
production potential : 

“Monopoly impairs democracy’s ability to defend it- 
self in time of war. National defense requires an expan- 
sion of output: monopoly seeks to augment its profit 
by restricting output and maintaining price. It thus 
obstructs the procurement of arms and supplies, increases 
the cost of defense, adds to the burden of debt and taxa- 
tion, and undermines national morale. When the Nation 
is attacked, it may even turn the balance from victory 
to defeat.” 

In discussing the attitude of “business” (which 
means big business) in time of war, the TNEC says: 

“Speaking bluntly, the Government and the public are 
‘over a barrel’ when it comes to dealing with business in 
time of war or other crisis. Business refuses to work, 
except on terms which it dictates. It controls the natural 
resources, the liquid assets, the strategic position in the 
country’s economic structure, and its technical equip- 
ment and knowledge of processes. The experience of the 
World War, now apparently being repeated, indicates 
that business will use this control only if it is ‘paid 
properly.’ In effect, this is blackmail, not too fully dis- 
PWISeO 5... 


CONCENTRATION OF OWNERSHIP 

A special Securities and Exchange Commission 
(SEC) study prepared for the TNEC showed the dis- 
tribution of ownership in the 200 largest non-financial 
corporations in the United States. These 200 giants 
owned 40% of the assets of all non-financial corpora- 
tions, and accounted for nearly 45% of the dividends 
distributed by such corporations. Their capital stock was 
valued at 65% of the total of all non-financial corpo- 
rations listed on the New York Stock and Curb Ex- 
changes at the end of 1937. At 


The SEC study showed also the great concentration 
of corporate ownership. It found that in 1937, 10,000 


persons (0.008% of the population) owned a fourth, 
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and 75,000 persons (0.06% of the population) fully one- 
half of all corporate stock held by individuals in this 
COUNERY aa 


CONCENTRATION IN STEEL 

Steel is an example of a highly concentrated industry. 
Ten companies owned 88% of the industry’s assets in 
1937 ; four companies owned more than 66% ; two com- 
panies owned 55%. The U. S. Steel Corp., with 40%, 
was two and one-half times as large as its closest rival, 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., and Bethlehem was nearly twice 
as large as the third concern, Republic Steel Corp. 

Capacity to produce the most important products is 
similarly concentrated. For steel ingots, U. S. Steel then 
had 35% of productive capacity, Bethlehem 14%, and 
Republic 9%. Seven other of the ten leading companies 
each had more than 5%... 


POLITICAL PRESSURES 

The TNEC noted that in its cartelized form, big busi- 
ness was capable of exerting terrific political pressure on 
the various organs of government. In fact ‘“‘government 
relations” or, more correctly, high-pressure lobbying, is 
one of the main functions of trade associations and simi- 
Jar organizations. In a study of the political pressure 
exerted by business it was stated that by “business” was 
meant the “business community, as dominated by the 
200 largest non-financial and the 50 largest financial cor- 
porations, and the employer and trade associations into 
which it and its satellites are organized.” 

This study of political pressures named among the 
foremost big business pressure instruments such organi- 
zations as the Chamber of Commerce of the U. S., the 
National Association of Manufacturers, the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute, the American Bankers Association and 
the Association of Life Insurance Presidents. 

So powerful have these big business associations be- 
come that they are sometimes referred to as the “Third 
House of Congress.” ... 


WARTIME DEVELOPMENTS 

It is clear that to date the war production program has 
enormously hastened the process of economic concentra- 
tion which is the heart of monopoly. This has resulted 
from the concentration of war contracts in large firms, 
from the necessary expansion of heavy industry at the 
expense of the consumers’ goods industry, and from the 
general economic dislocation of wartime which tends to 
undermine small business with its weak reserves. . . 

Monopoly, as we have seen, always shows a fascist, 
anti-democratic trend both in its foreign and domestic 
policies and relationships. It tends to play with foreign 
interests of a like nature. Specifically, we have seen how 
the big corporate interests here have been linked with 
Nazi influence in many industries: aluminum, synthetic 
rubber, magnesium, tungsten-carbide, drugs, dyestuffs, 
and a variety of other critical war materials. 

But the people’s forces, if properly organized, can 
effectively counter the defeatist plans of these big busi- 
ness interests. Democratic forces can be mobilized to 
attack the fascist forces both on the foreign front and on 
the home front, to expose the maneuvers of any corpo- 
rate interests which may be open or disguised friends of 
fascism... . 
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M.F.S.S. members, who through 
the years have been familiar with 
and interested in the activities of the 
United Christian Council for De- 
mocracy, will be gratified to learn 
that fresh impetus has been given 
to it, and an intensive and extended 
program made possible, by the ac- 
quisition of a moderate income for 
at least three years. The employ- 
ment of a full-time paid secretary, 
coupled with the renewed zeal of 
the cooperating organizations which 
comprise the U.C.C.D., bespeak for 
it a vital increase in action and 
service. Be on the “alert” for news 


ofethne UGG DEA 


Organized in 1936, the U.C.C.D. 
provides a vehicle for the coopera- 
tive efforts of the unofficial social- 
action groups of the various de- 
nominations. Included in _ these 
groups, are the following (The ex- 
ecutive secretary from each one be- 
comes a member of the executive 
committee of the U. C. C. D.): 
Methodist Federation for Social 
Service, Church League for In- 
dustrial Democracy (Episcopal), 
Evangelical and Reformed Council 
for Social Reconstruction, Presby- 
terian Fellowship for Social Action, 
Rauschenbusch Fellowship of Bap- 
tists, and the Unitarian Fellowship 
for Social Justice. 


The ideals, aims and purpose of 
the U.C.C.D. coincide with those of 
our own organization. And during 
the years since the U.C.C.D.’s in- 
ception we have cooperated in set- 
ting up national conferences, and 
regional and city meetings. Further 
cooperative effort will take the form 
of increased numbers of meetings 
(both large conferences and smaller 
house discussion groups), research, 
analyses of current problems and re- 
lationships, and recommendations 
for action. 


_ Speakers will be available, as will 
* frequent printed matter. Those or- 
ganizations having organs such as 
the Social Questions Bulletin of the 
M.F.S.S. will channel the material 
through their own publications. 
Others will send out special litera- 
ture. 

Rev. Richard Morford, since Sep- 
tember the full-time secretary of the 
U.C.C.D., gave up his position as 
Executive Secretary of the Federa- 
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tion of Churches in Albany to co- 
ordinate and stimulate U.C.C.D. act- 
ivities. Mr. Morford, who resides, 
with his family, at 457 West 123 
Street, New York City, comes of a 
line of Methodist Church “pillars.” 
He early supplied Methodist pul- 
pits. A graduate of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, and a Columbia M.A., 
he was ordained in the Presbyterian 
Church and has served several 
Presbyterian churches. For five 
years he was Associate Secretary of 
the Protestant Family Welfare, 
Inc., in Albany, New York, and 
Minister of the House of Friend- 
ship. 

He will give particular assistance 
to those cooperating denominational 
eroups which must of necessity 
function in a limited way, due to 
lack of paid secretaries. 

He urges Federation members to 
do the following: 

1. Resolve to study carefully the 
best literature available on war- 
and-peace aims, in the light of the 
Christian faith. 

2. Get into action on specific pro- 
posals as they are presented—legis- 
lation or otherwise. Give support or 
disapproval on measures affecting 
the maintenance and extension of 
democracy on the home-front and in 
the post-war world. 

3. Accept as an individual re- 
sponsibility the promotion and or- 
ganization—among your friends, in 
your parish, in the community 
where you live — of study-and-ac- 
tion groups aimed at a Christian 
social and economic order. 

4. Line up actively in support of 
the program of your denominational 


fellowship for social action — the 
MESS. 


Youth Members 


Your President, Robert Bobilin 
asks: 

“1. Have you organized a Unit 
of the Youth Section in your church 
or on your campus? If so, have 
you sent for the special Youth con- 
stitution, our Statement of Purpose, 
and the Social Questions Bulletin 
at group rate (50¢ per person per 


_ year if 5 or more students com- 


bine) ? 


“2. Have you initiated a siudy and 


action project in your community? 
Have you discussed material found 
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in the Social Questions Bulletin? 
Have you taken action as suggested 
therein?” 


M.F.S.S. ministers—Organize a 
Youth Unit in your church. The 
Youth members of today will be 
the active adult Federation members 
of tomorrow! 


From “Trends in Christian 
Thinking,” a pamphlet prepared by 
the M.F.S.S. of the Southern Cali- 
fornia-Arizona Conference: 

“Social Planning and Unemploy- 
ment. The specter of unemployment 
for millions, not of older people but 
of younger men returning from 
war, already begins to loom against 
the horizon of the future. Hence, if 
we would avoid a possible revolu- 
tion due to the restlessness and re- 
sentment of these millions during a 
period of reinstallation into indus- 
try, we must begin to plan for post- 
war economic reconstruction. Em- 
ployers, employees, the general pub- 
lic, religious leaders, educational 
leaders, technological experts, states- 
men, and others, need to be at work 
planning tolerance and good will 
economic adjustments so that all 
who are able to work may find use- 
ful work and economic security.” 
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issued monthly, except July, August and Sep- 
tember. The general policies of this publica- 
tion are determined by the Executive Committee 
of the Methodist Federation for Social Ser- 
vice, subject to approval by the National Cem- 
mittee of the Federation. 
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